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{For the New England Farmer.) 
NOTES BY THE WAY.---NO. 1. 

Mr Epi10r—Being a constant reader of your 
weekly sheet,and feeling adeep isterest in every- 
thing which concerns the prosperity of the farmer, 
I always take pleasure in my pilgrimages through 
our smiling New England in inquiring abont 
their welfare, the management of their farms, &c. 
—Perhaps this interest is increased from sundry 
reminiscences of many years spent in the labors of 
the farm,—and mayhap the recollection of “ husk- 
ing frolics and red ears,” “raisings,” “country 
sleigh rides and snow drifts,” and the many by- 
gone sports of the farmer boy still dwell on my 
mind’s eye, and cherish and renew my interest in 
the farmer. I find in my note book sundry sage 
reflections and ideas, which, (if you think they 
are worth the room,) are at your service for the 
columns of the Farmer. 


B ,N. H. Jung, 1835, 

In passing through the “Granite State” the 
traveller cannot but notice in how great a degree 
her prosperity and advancement depend on the 
farmer,—for a very large proportion of her popu- 
lation must, from their situation and the nature of 
the country, depend on the culture of the soil. 
At first view, her interminable hills and rocks 
seem to offer but little encouragement for tillage, 
and in too many cases this view of the matter ap- 
pears to have preponderated with the owner of the 
soil, and his large but thinly cultivated fields, the 
time-worn buildings and fences of many, the infe- 
rior breeds of cattle, the orchards, in many cases 
confined to the old and unimproved varieties of 
fruit, the absence of the many conveniences of 
the systematic farmer, offer but little inducement 
or temptation to embrace the life of the cultivator 
of the soil. But on a closer examination there 
may generally be found land as strong and pro- 
ductive as most of the New England States, and 
facilities which, if improved, may make the farm- 
er’s life, what it ought to be, one of which he may 
be envied the enjoyment. 

In riding along through the upper part of the 
State, one of the first things which strikes 
the eye of one accustomed to the comfort and 
neatness of most of the well cultivated farms in 
Massachusetts is, the great extent of land around 
many of the farm houses which lies uncultivated 
and unimproved, which now is not only unpleasant 
to the eye, but from the taxes which the farmer 
pays for all this and the expense of keeping it 
properly inclosed, must be a heavy drawback on 
the profits of the whole farm. As a general rule, 





the farmer, by judicious management and a proper 
rotation of crops, might here, as in many other 
states in New England, raise as much from one 
half as he now does from the whole of his farm ; 
his profits from this half would be very much 
more than it is now from the whole, and the hardy 
sons of our farmers, born and bred among her 


tive soil, and make happier if not better men 
than when transplanted to the counters or work- 
shops of the city, or compelled to seek in the far 
West a subsistence which they ought to draw from 
“ their own, their native” soil. 

Whence arises this want of knowledge of his 
best interests >—It is from a reverence for old 
customs and ancient usages. It is too often the 
case that the farmer practises on the old-fashioned 
modes of cultivation pursued by his ancestors,— 
uses the antiquated and unwieldy tools they used, 
neglects and despises the improvements in farming 
and domestic economy of a later day; and if he is 
told there are better and more economical modes 
of culture, which will make him more indepen- 
dent and render his labors lighter, as well as more 
profitable, his usuaLretort is, “ All this is very well 
to talk about,—it looks well on paper—but I don’t 
like book farming, nor new fangled notions—lI’ve 
got along well enough so far, and made a liv- 
ing, and why should I trouble myself about im- 
proping 2”—This “ well enough” is what keeps 
half the world contented in their original obscurity, 
represses the promptings of a laudable and hanest 
ambition to improve themselves and their pos- 
terity——were I emperor or king for a day I would 
condemn every person who professed himself a 
dscip'e of this “ well enough” school to thetread 
mill for a year. I often wish, Mr Editor, when I 
hear such answers, that J had a moiety of your 
brain as manufactured into the “ Complete Farmer,” 
or a volume of your weekly hebdomadal, that I 
might act as a missionary-at-large, and leave one 
at the house of every one of these farmers,—with 
the request that during the long winter evenings 
they would read and “ inwardly digest” its practi- 
cal results, its pithy precepts, its sage maxims, 
and its black and white demonstrations, so plain 
that the most obtuse could see and learn the ad- 
vantages of good, scientific farming—be it book- 
farming or not, so long as it be practical. Were J] 
to resort to farming once more, I bardly know how 
I could do without one or both of the above 
works: and | would suggest to the Officers of the 
various Agricultural Societies in New England 
the more general adoption of the plan of 
giving, instead of asmall premium, a volume of 
some valuab'e Agricultural work—It would, be- 
side the value of the matter of the work, keep 
the subject constant y in the mind of the farmer, 
and incite him to new exertions,—It has been 
very beneficial wherever adopted, and would help 
to sustain our now feebly supported agricultural 
works. Willsome of the officers of Agricultural 
Societies who have ado, ted this plan give us, the 
uninitiated in the plan, the results of their experi- 
ence in this matter ? 

The fact is, the farmer and eyerybody else 
knows, that “ what man has done man can do 
again,” and when he readsof such rich and pro- 
fitable results from good farming, the farmer must 
see where his true interest lies, and go and do like- 





wise. 





on this subject, which I deem of such great im- 
portance. If you think these “Notes” worth 
the room, you shall hear from me again in a 
few more remarks on: this subject and on some 
others which I find in my note book. 

Your friend, Rusticus in Unser 





[For the New England Farmer.) 
SOILING WITH MERINO SHEEP. 
Frienp FrEssenven, 

If it is thought that the following would be 
useful to the wool-growers it may be published. I 
should like to have some of them at least, try it, 
and publish the result of their experiment in the 
New England Farmer. 

It is two weeks since I commenced keeping my 
Merino sheep twenty hours in the twentyfour, 
under a well ventilated shed, and supplying them 
plentifully with cut grass three times a day; al 
lowing them to run out in anadjoining lot about 
two hours in the morning and two ip the evening$ 
keeping their shed well littered with straw, and 
the remnant of their fodder, 
we put a layerof earth for the purpose of sweet 
ening the pen and making compost. So far as ! 
have tried the experiment, the sheep look weil, 
and, I think, are improving. 

Several advantages may be found in this kind of 
sheep management, lst, They are kept out of 
the dew, rains and hot sun, which are said to in- 
jure both sheep and wool. 2d. We can keep our 
sheep from running over the cattle pasture, which 
we believe to be injurious to feeding cattle. 3d 
A large stock of cattle may be thus kept as_ well 
as sheep. 4th. It adds to our stock of manura 
5th. The sheep are kept from dogs. The manure 
will fully compensate for the trouble, 

Respectfully, M. P. 

Chester County, Penn. 6th Month, 23, 1835. 





Barn-yarp Hoa Pen,—Sir—My father, whose 
farm I inherited and took possession of two years 
ago, had his hog-stye detached from his barn yard. 
Iinmediately on entering upon the farm, I remov- 
ed my pen by enclosing a portion of the barn yard, 
I keep my stye well littered with straw, leaves, 
weeds, soil from the woods, and meadow earth 
obtained from ditching, by carting, together with 
that pyt into the yard, from two to ten loads per 
week. I sometimes put a few handfuls of rye in 
different places in the yard and let in hogs, Feed- 
ing them thus for a few days, they comp/etely stir 
up and commute the contents of the yard, I am 
confident that I make four times the quantity of 
manure that my father did, and with no inerease 
in number of stock—and of a better quality too, 
comparatively none of its strength being washed 
away by the rains, and eva;orated by the sun, 
My farin consists of nearly 70 acres, principal.y 
in tillage. I am confident that I shall, in the 
course of a short time, get it all in a state of high 
cultivation, without laying out any money in the 
purchase of manure.— Yankee Farmer, 


Every few days; 
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TO FARMERS, 

If there is any one temporal interest that is of 
more importance, and entitled to more reward, 
than another, I think I hazard little in saying that 
‘itis the agricultural interest, 

Through the medium of agriculture, we _ re- 
_ ceive more real blessings, than through commerce 
or the arts; agriculture is the only source of na- 
tional wealth or comfort that can be depended on 
with safety: without the co-operation of agricul- 
ture, commerce and the arts would die; and even 
virtue, which is so necessary to the support and 
prosperity of anation, would lose a powerful sup- 
port; therefore agriculture is entitled to, and 
claims the support, and protection of the commu- 
nity, and any thing which has a tendency to blight 
the prospect of the farmer should be speedily re- 
moved. 

Look for a moment ata weil regulated farm, 
or a farming community, and contentment, hap- 
piness and good order will be seen to exist ; the 
fields will be covered with verdure, and healthy 
flocks and herds will cover the hills; fences and 
buildings will be found in good condition ; in short 
everything will bear the appearance of lasting 
prosperity: and above all the inhabitants will be 
governed by the principles of religion and virtue. 

Now turn your eyes to the farm or neighbor- 
hood of the slothful ; all seem discontented and un- 
happy ; instead of good order, will be found confu- 
sion ; instead of food for man and beast wiil be found 
weeds and briers: unruly and sickly catt!e will be 
found in consequence of poor fences, and inatten- 
tion in many respects; every thing will wear the 
appearance of adversity and misery : the minds of 
children will take a wrong direction, and in time 
many evils will creep into that community. 

Why this difference between two neighbor- 
hoods enjoying the same advantages of climate, 
location and soil ? Ninety-nine times in a hundred 
the difference is owing to intemperance and the 
evils which follow in its train; the use of stimy- 
lating drinks has ruined more farmers than all the 
hail storms and whirlwinds since the creation. 
You may as well look for verdant fields on the 
desert of Sahara or the ice bound shores of Lap- 
Jand, as to look for prosperity under the blighting 
influence of artificial stimulants in common use 
among farmers. 

I can well remember when it was as common 
as anything, to hear one farmer accost his neigh- 
bor with, “where do you buy your rum for har- 
vest this year?” “ have you laid in your store of 
rum for haying ?” and for the store keeper to ac- 
cost the farmer with, “I have just got in a quan- 
tity of rum, and should like to sell you what you 
may want for harvest :” but now such things are 
becoming more rare ; farmers are beginning to 
find that it is for their interest to exclude artificial 
stimulants from their premises as unprofitable and 
hurtful ; the aspect seems quite changed ; the des- 
olate place is putting on the appearance of cheer- 
fulness, and the wilderness is blossoming as the 
rose. 

May the period soon arrive when intemperance, 
this scourge of nations shall be banished from 
land, and when farmers will not sell their products 
to be converted into strong drink of any kind.— 
Vermont State Journal. 








COCOONS INTENDED FOR SALE. 
In order to prevent the cocoons from being 
perforated by the moths escaping from them, 
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which greatly lessens their value, it is necessary 
to killthe moths. Thisis generally done by bak- 
ing in ay oven or by steam, but the best mode, is 
to lay the cocoons on linen or cotton sheets, but not 
too close, or one upon the other, and expose them 
thus to the heat of the sun in open air, when if is 
perfectly dry, during four days, from 11 A.M. to 
4 P. M. taking great care in handling them not to 
crush or flatten them, which is of the highest im- 
portance. In that time there is no doubt that the 
moths will be killed. 

The processes of steaming and baking are not al- 
ways safe, because they may be overdone and the 
silk greatly injured. I have seen instances of it in 
this country. Yet, if the weather should prove ob- 
stinately damp or rainy, those processes must be 
recurred to; but not in dry sunshiny weather, 
when they can be avoided. 

The last thing to be spoken of is the packing 
of the cocoons to send to market. They must be 
put in boxes with great care, not pressed too close 
lest they should be flattened, and close enough 
that they should not suffer in like manner by 
striking hard upon each other in consequence of 
the motion of carriages or stages. The boxes be- 
ing dry and well conditioned may be transported by 
steamboats ; if transported by sea, they should 


-not remain longer than fifteen days on salt water, 


lest they should become mouldy. On river water, 
and particularly by steamboats, there is not the 
same danger. The boxes in every case should be 
covered with a tarpaulin of good oil cloth, that 
they may in no case suffer from dampness or rain. 

The price of cocoons in this country cannot 
yet be settled, but it will be the interest of the silk 
culturist to sell them in the beginning as cheap as 
possible,to encourage the silk manufacturers, 
which alone can procure them regular purchasers, 
and without which their produce must lie on their 
hands. 

Perforated cocoons, from which the moth has 
escaped, those which are spotted, and the imper- 
fect ones, command no price, and are generally 
given away by the silk culturists. There are but 
few of them, because, those who raise the silk 
worms being experienced in the business, pro- 
duce hardly any but good cocoons. When these 
are sold, the bad ones arethrown into the bargain. 

Oakland Whig. 





ROT XN SHEEP. 

About the year 1808, some land, part of which 
had been under water, much of which was a bog, 
and part of which was nearly dry, was drained, 
levelled and irrigated. Although it was drained, 
and was so far dry that horses could at all times 
walk upon it, yet it produced coarse herbage, 
rushes, and even some flags. In this state it re- 
mained for at least fifteen years, and during the 
whole of the time it was constantly fed on by 
ewes and lambs in the spring, and no instance 
was ever known of any of these sheep ever show- 
ing the slightest symptom of the rot. 


As, however, the herbage was not good, and 
it was supposed that, by obtaining a better out- 
fall, and a more effectual mode of drainage, the 
meadow might be much improved, it was broken 
up in 1829, drained more perfectly, better levelled, 
and was again laid down to grass after a turnip. 
fallow. The land then appeared to be perfectly 
drained. The turnips were excellent, and the 
grass which was sown in 183] was beautiful. 
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It was mown that autumn, after having been ir- 
rigated, and produced abundantly. It carried 
great flocks of sheep the ensuing spring, and pro- 
duced a very great crop of grass early in the 
summer; but afterwards, in that year, the land 
appeared starved, and the grass did not come a 
second time to the scythe. In the spring of 
1833, the meadow yielded a good pasture to the 
sheep, but except in those parts which were dry 
and steep, it produced little for the scythe. Rushes 
made their appearance, and as it was probable that 
the land was not sufficiently drained, more drains 
were made, which produced a great deal of 
water. Then, for the first time, suspicions were 
raised that the sheep fed on the land were tainted 
by the rot, and it has been ascertained that, since 
Christmas, 1833, sheep fed upon it have taken the 
rot in five days. In the spring of 1834, more 
drains were made in it. The consequence of 
which has been a great improvement in the qual- 
ity and quantity of the herbage, but as far as the 
rot is concerned, it has been equally fatal to every 
sheep put upon it. Its necessary to add, that 
although the whole of this meadow is now so 
well drained, that after a fortnight’s irrigation it 
will become #0 dry in a week as to admit of 
horses galloping over it without scarcely leaving 
the print of their shoe, yet as some parts of it are 
much lower, and consequently nearer the water 
by some feet than others, it might be supposed 
that they would be more likely to produce the rot 
than those parts which are higher. But this js 
not the case. Jt has been ascertained that they 
are all equally infectious. Other meadows in 
this neighborhood, irrigated partly by the same 
stream, have equally rotted the sheep, though per- 
fectly well drained. As those other meadows 
are entirely new, it cannot be said of them that 
there was a time when, though less well drained, 
they did not rot the sheep. They do not affect 
the question, what can be the reason why land 
which when less well drained was fed by sheep 
with impunity, rots them now, when it is much 
better drained ? 

It cannot be attributed wholly to the seasons; 
because other water meadows in the same county, 
but on a different stream, did not rot the sheep in 
the spring, or even in the autumn of 1833. It is 
true that in the spring of 1834, some few out of 
very many have been supposed to take the rot; 
and that in the autumn of 1834*, even on these 
meadows, scarce one has escaped the infection. 
But where they have taken it, some parts of the 
land have not been effectually drained. — 

These occurrences naturally excited attention ; 
and recourse to every known means supposed to 
be capable of preventing this infection was resort- 
ed to. It has been said that sheep folded on fal- 
lows, and not allowed to go on to their pastures 
till the dew was off the ground, have escaped the 
rot; when others, which were allowed to :emain 
constantly on them, have taken it: that dry food 
given to them on dry ground during the night, 
and that salt and oil-cake have acted : as preserva- 
tives. The evidence of the good effects of all 
these antidotes has been such as it was impossi- 
ble to doubt. But each and every one of them 
has been tried here with the greatest attention, 
and it is painful to add, that they have all failed _ 





*In the autumn of 1833, 200 ewes were fed on these 
meadows, and when killed, were all found to be quite 
sound. 
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in every instance. The mode in which these ex- 
periments were made was this. Out of a large 
lot of fine wethers which were in the course of 
being killed, and which were all believed to be 
sound, three at a time were selected for the trial 
of each of these remedies, and put on the mead- 
ows. At the end of three weeks, their livers 
were invariably found to be more or less infected ; 
while the livers of the others of the same lot, 
which had not been on the meadows, and which 
had remained in their usual dry pastures, remained 
unaffected. 

This continued for some time; but at last two 
wethers which had not been on the meadow, were 
found to have diseased livers; and, therefore, it 
cannot be affirmed with perfect certainty that the 
subjects of the experiment had taken the disease 
in spite of the remedies ; because it is just possible 
that, like the two last, they might all have taken 
the infection at some previous period. Edinburgh 
Qr. Jour. of Agriculture. 





Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, for 1834. 
ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


This Committee, Rev. G. B. Perry, Chairman, 
after mentioning the awards of premiums—some 
of which for specimens of needlework, were giv- 
en to children 11, 5, and 4 years old, amounting in 
the whole to the sum of one hundred and eight 
dollars—proceed to say ; 


In presenting this report they are happy to observe 
what indeed must be known to all who have visited 
the room where the articles were exhibited, that 
their number was unusually Jarge,and in general 
of a superior quality. It will be readily perceived 
that this increase in number, considering the lim- 
ited time allowed the committee for examination; 
must increase the difficulty of examining and 
comparing them‘so as to judge correctly of their 
relative merits. ‘All the committee assume is an 
honest desire to fulfil impartially the trust com- 
mitted to them, feeling no Ways confident that 
exact justice has in all instances been done, 

There were several articles for which premiums 
or gratuities are awarded, and others perhaps 
nearly or quite as meritorious, not thus distin- 
guished, upon which the committee would have 
been glad to have made seme remarks. Among 
them may be mentioned specimens of different 
kinds of dressed leather, a great number of very 
substantia! hearth rugs, several pair of linen hose, 
a variety of beautiful articles manufactured from 
the milk-weed, (asclepias syriaca,) and some inter- 
esting specimens of coloring done by Mrs Mer- 
rill of Newbury. But our time did not allow of 
such discriminate records as would now make our 
remarks of the best service to the Society. 

An unusual number of the specimens exhibit- 
ed were the work of children from 4 to 12 years 
of age, many of them executed at leisure hours or 
between schools, and afford a happy and encour- 
aging evidence of the industry of that interesting 
portion of our population. Your committee were 
at some difficulty to determine what should be 
done in relation to them, but concluded finally, as 
it was the great object of this Society to encour- 
age industry and the developement of the me- 
chanical powers, they would recommend a gratu- 
ity of a dollar to each ore whose work gave cre«- 
itable evidence of a desire and ability todo well. 
Your committee think, however, that should the 


ought not to be construed into an intimation that 
the like course would be pursued at subsequent 
exhibitions. 

Perhaps it may be observed with justice, that a 
large proportion of the articles were rather of or- 
namental than in the strictest sense of the word, 
of the useful—such as are more calculated to 
please than to profit. Your committee are not 
enemies to taste and ornament ; nor do they sup- 
pose that because a thing is good for nothing but 
just to look at, that it is therefore worthless. Our 
benevolent and wise Creator has made, and does 
from year to’ year continue to make, many things 
of which we know no use except that they are 
pleasant to the sight ; and we feel willing—more 
than this, desirous,—that the noblest portion of 
his creatures should in their appropriate sphere 
attempt to imitate him. But with the beautiful 
he has given a still larger portion of what in civil 
economy is called the useful, or perhaps it may 
be more accurately expressed, he has rendered 
the useful attractive by finishing it in a tasteful 
and ornamental manner. We do not wish any cf 
the specimens had been withheld, nor the atten- 
tion to things of taste diminished, but we wish 
with these an increase of those of a more substan- 
tial character, and particularly those where the 
useful are rendered interesting and attracting by 
an ornamental and, tasteful finish. We are persua- 
ded we express the feelings of the Society, and of 
the community generally, when we observe 
that the great and good design of this annual exhi- 
bition will be more fully answered, if in subse- 
quent years our young female friends, and indeed 
those of greater age, together with their highly fin- 
ished specimens of bead and lace and various fan- 
cy work, will also bring well wrought specimens 
of plain sewing and knitting, garments of com- 
mon wear, and other necessary and substantial 
articles of domestic life; things which meet the 
wants and subserve the interest of every day, and 
by which, even in the busy forenoon, ‘a. family 
would appear attracting, as well when at even- 
tide they are ready to see friends and enjoy the 
sweets of social life. 


The county abounds with specimens of the sorts 
referred to. In very few portions of our country 
are the principles of taste and economy more hap- 
pily combined than in our own county, © What 
we ask is, that our annual exhibitions may have 
their interest and usefulness increased by a more 
extensive collection of them. 


Remarks of the Trustees of the Essex Agricul- 
tural Society, in offering premiums for Butter 
and Cheese :— 


The trustees have heretofore been desirous of 
encouraging the making of good butter and cheese. 
A large proportion of their premiums have annu- 
ally been given for these articles. They are easily 
prepared for exhibition, and can be transported 
without material injury. They are in a peculiar 
manner susceptible of improvement by careful 
attention to the manner of making and preserving 
the same. Every person who has ever known 
the distinction between good and bad butter, must 
be astonished when he considers how much the 
purchaser loses by want of care in the making of 
this article. It is not too much to say, that the 
farmers of Essex might save thousands of dollars 
every year, if they would give pruper attention to 





Society comply with this recommendation, it 


the management of their dairies. 





Perrer.—Mr Reynolds, in his « Voyage Round 
the World,” gives some account of the culture of 
Pepper, the principal article of trade at Sumatra. 
He says it grows on a vine or creeping plant, run- 
ning up on poles, with leaves of a dark green, 
heart-shaped, pointed, and not poignant to the 
taste. Tle blossom is sma!l and white, and the 
fruit hangs in bunches or clusters, resembling 
those of the currant bush, but larger and less 
pliant. Itis from four to five months in coming 
to maturity. The berries are at first green, and 
gradually become a bright red when ripe, and 
soon fall off, if not gathered. “ All the bunches 
onthe stems do not become ripe at the same 
time, and the natives frequently go through their 
little farms with small baskets, plucking off each 
bunch as they become ripe. When gathered it is 
spread out on mats, or clean places, todry. That 
which has been gathered at a proper age will 
shrink least ; while those skilled in the trade will 
readily distinguish that which has been plucked 
prematurely, by rubbing it in the hand, when it 
will impart much dust, and even crumble to 
pieces,” 

The poles are about six feet apart, probably re- 
sembling one of our hop-fields. ‘The culture of 
1000 such plants or hills, is occupation sufficient 
for a man and his wife—500 are usually allotted 
to asingle person, — 





Turesuine Macuine.—We have seen the new 
“ threshing instrument” which has been exhibited 
in this town during the past week—and we com- 
mend it to the favorable attention of all our far- 
mers of the Granite State. It is a new one—de- 
pend on it; a patent—invented by Mr Laighton, 
of Portsmouth. Those who have examined it, 
have but one story to tell—from his Excellency 
the Governor, to the most humble individual of 
the Agricultural fraternity—and that story is a 
good one. If we were in the “ speculating line,” 
we should purchase a right in the concern, and 
that shortly. As we are not we recommend our 
friends who may desire to know more about it, to 
Messrs, A. M. & A. J. Beck, Portsmouth, N. H., 
who are sole agents for the concern.—.V. H. Star. 


Gares 1n Cuickens.—To one quart of corn 
meal add about one spoonful of sulphur and as 
much salt as will give the dough a salt taste — 
make it into dough.. We are assured by a re- 
spectable farmer who has repeatedly tried it, that 
if this' food be given to young chickens frequently, 
say once a week, until the season for gapes is 
past they will not take the disease, and that if 
laboring under it, three or four meals of it in suc- 
cession will cure them.— Washington Republican. 


The weather thus far has been remarkably cool. 
Our thermometer at 1-2 past 5 this morning stood 
at 57 1-2, which is a rare occurrence for the first 
of July. ‘The season has been hitherto quite un- 
favorable to travel.ing, and we presume the wa- 
tering places have felt its unprofitable influence. 
A friend just from the Virginia Springs, tells us 
that the visitors were obliged to have fires and to 
wear great coats all the time he was there.—Phil. 
Gazette, July 1. 


To preserve Milk.—In very warm weather, 
when mik sours soon, put two table spoonfuls of 
salt into every pail of milk before straining, and 
it wi.l greatly improve the quality antl quantity of 
butter.— Genesee Farmer. 
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ENGLISH FARMING. 


Dritt Hussanpry—Bone Manure—F.esu 
coLorep CLover — Pig-sties, — Bagshot Park 
Farm is, as usual, beautifully cultivated, and most 
scientifically and economically managed hy Mr 
Burness. No one who does not understand the 
East Lothian farming can fully appreciate the 
merits of the system pursued here, All the crops 
are drilled ; and by the force of bone manure, which 
is drilled in along with the seeds, good crops are 
raised on the poorest sand. Mr Burness sows the 
Trifolium incarraatum on his wheat stubbles, cov- 
ering the seed with the harrow, but on no account 
stirring the ground deeper than three inches, and 
finds a good crop of clover, either for grazing or 
cutting in the following May. The plants were 
now from one foot to eighteen inches in height, 
and in full bloom. This clover was also sown by 
Mr Hill, a Northumbrian farmer, in the neighbor- 
hood of Mr Donald, and it seems to be consider- 
ed a valuable addition to our British clovers. It 
is strictly an annual, and wil] on no account live 
through a second winter. In Mr Burness’s par- 
lor, we saw the picture of an ox of the Sussex 
breed, five years old, fed on the farm without the 
aid of oil-cake, which weighed 240 stone of 8 lbs. 
contained 30 stone of fat, and sold for £60. The 
painting of this ox was by Mr Steers of High 
Wycombe, In the farmery are some new sheds 
for fattening cattle on the plan described by Mr 
Newall of Dumfries, in our Encyclopedia of 
Cottage, Farm and Villa Architeeture. In the 
breeding pigsties, Mr Burness has introduced a 
contrivance for preventing the mother from crush- 
ing her sucking pigs against the wall. It is sim- 
ply ashe!f carried round the interior of the sty, 
about nine inches wide, and raised about nine in- 
ches fromthe ground. ‘This shelf prevents the 
sow from pressing herself against the wall when 
lying down, and leaves space sufficient between her 
and it for the pigs to pass. The dry, poor, sandy 
soil of Bagshot Farm is particularly calculated for 
being benefitted by bone manure ; and Mr Burness 
consequently buys many. ‘The price he pays for 
them is 20d. a heaped bushel: when ground they 
lose about a tenth of their bulk, and the price for 
a bushel of dust not heaped is 2s, The bones, 
after being ground, are mixed with equal parts of 
turf ashes or sandy soil, and the mixture js laid in 
heaps for a fortnight to fer:nent, before being 
spread upon the soil. The fermentation which 
takes place is most powerful, and, if permitted, it 
would continue for a great length of time; but a 
fortnight which is found absolutely necessary is also 
found quite sufficient to render the compost fit for 
agricultural purposes, This necessity of fermenting 
bone dust, before spreading it on the soil, should 
not be forgotten by gardeners, when using it in 





the composition of vine borders (see Mr Forrest’s 


practice, detailed in vol, 502,) or as a general ma- 
nure. Perhaps bones ground, and mixed with 
aoil, might be found an excellent substitute for tan. 
Mr Burness has invented a machine for drilling 
bone dust along with corn, or turnip or other 
seeds. It may be made to sow six or eight rows 
at a time, and the distance between the rows can 
be varied at pleasure. This drill may be had of 
Messrs Cottam and Hallen. In feeding both cat- 
tle and sheep, oil-cake is frequently given here, 
Mr Burness finds that it does not affect the flavor 
of beef or mutton in the slightest degree ; but that 








it totally changes the character of the fat of pigs. 
—Loudon’s Magazine. 





[From the Farmer’s Register.] 
ON SAVING CORN STALKS, AND PREPARING 
THEM AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

In my paper of the 25th March I referred to 
another on the subject of the plan of saving a corn 
crop adopted by me, in such a manner’as to reap 
from every part of the refuse a great benefit in 
the way of feeding my cattle. The appropriation 
of the stalk particularly, in this way, soas to make 
it yield the greatest benefit that could be obtained 
from it, consistent with producing and saving the 
cropof grain, early arrested my attention, from 
reading a variety of communications for years back 
on the subject of the nutritive qualities contain- 
ed in the stalk at particular periods—as alsa some 
experiments made in feeding with them. In the 
prosecution of this object, [ was urged by suc- 
ceeding in saving a corn crop in the manner point- 
ed out by that valuable agriculturist, Judge 
Buel, and which plan I had seen practised on the 
South Branch of Potomac, before reading it. I 
make this communication to you, sir, the more es- 
pecialiy, as I have read in your highly valuable 
periodical, the “ Register,” some communications 
on managing the corn-stalk to advantage, and be- 
lieving that I am considerably ahead in an econo- 
mical use of it. Since the p'an has been adopted 
by me, and its valuable effects exhibited, you will 
be assured I read with some pain the many labor- 
ed communications so frequently given to the 
public of judicious methods of turning the corn- 
stalk into manure, &c. The prodigious mass of 
valuable tood produced from a field is another 
consideration that I am compelled to regard with 
much interest, All will readily acknowledge that 
at one stage the corn stalk as a food for animals, 
exhibits highly nutritious qualities, Now to ar- 
rest, or save as much of those in it as possible, is 
one of the great arguments with me, in favor of 
my mode of saving the corn crop; but I am _as- 
sured this is equally effected as regards the fod- 
der and shuck, [husks.] 

After housing my corn crop, as before stated, 
[p- 635, vol. ii.] the first rainy day, if no more 
pressing wet work is calling for attention, all hands 
“ go to shucking (husking) corn, and stripping off 
blades.” If I am in want of this last species of 
forage for my plough horses, or mules, which by 
the by is not often the case, as my gama grass hay 
and oats cut in thesheaf with which the cutting 
trough is kept constantly replenished, supplies that 
want, Jn shucking the individual throws the corn 
in one direction, and lays the sta!k with attention 
to regularity beside him, until he has an armfull, 
when he takes them up carefully, and deposits 
them a short distance from him, in regular order 
for putting into the cutting box, when they are re- 
duced, frequently stalk, shuck, and blade, to pie- 
ces of about an inch in length. 

At a convenient distance from this apartment, 
three strong made hogsheads are placed, well 
pitched on the outside, made expressly for the 
purpose, with tops well fitted of light wood or 
straw, and standing on a platform about three feet 
from the ground, having at the bottom a large 
spigot to let off their contents. Just before them 
a large trough is placed, and which with the steam- 
ing apparatus standing between the two last, is in- 
closed and covered with a shed, Into these hogs- 
heads I throw a small quantity of boiling water, 
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and into the water a small quantity of corn or rye 
meal, just sufficient, when the cask is filled up 
with cool soft water, to produce the vinous fer. 
mentation, as if going to distil, As soon as the 
liquid has attained that state, I steam off a turn of 
the cut stalks, shucks, &c., putting the last into the 
trough, over which, by means of a portable trough 
such as distillers use, ] permit the fermented li- 
quid to flow and cover the cut stuff, which has 
been well pressed down previously in the trongh, 
and held down by a moveable top. This done in 
the evening, the forage becomes perfectly satura- 
ted by morning with the liquid, at once one of the 
most nutritious and palatable preparations for the 
cow kind yet discovered. The cut stuff charged 
with the wash, is deposited in the feeding troughs 
tuken out of the trough in which they are satura- 
ted, in baskets, which carries away no more of the 
liquid than what is contained in it by absorption. 
Every particle is consumed by the cattle, care be- 
ing taken to serve them with the food as they con- 
sume it. By a little arrangement I keep my hogs- 
heads so filled, that one is always ready for use. 
My horses and mules consume this preparation 
with equal gout as the cattle. Asa food for my 
work oxen when laboring, it is, experience convin- 
ces me, superior. It “sticks by the ribs”—and 
plentifully given keeps them in fine plight. The 
apparent pleasure with which the animals consume 
this preparation is observable. J know of no food 
which they eat with more avidity—and what I 
consider of much advantage to them, especially 
the cow kind, they soon fill themselves. Satisfied 
that nature intended that the food of animals 
should include a variety, and that this being a law 
of nature, this variety is necessary for the highest 
state of animal health, I have added to the stalks 
every vegetable substance that can be subjected to 
the cutting box, usually given as food, viz: straw 
of oats, rye, rice, wheat and hay, pea vines, and 
sweet potato vines cured—and if plenty, any veg- 
etable roots that can. be spared from other ani- 
ma!s—and in the season, a portion of grass, I 
am fully satisfied that the gain in keeping my cat- 
tle, which [obtain from cutting up their food, is 
much more than equivalent for the time and labor 
bestowed—and that a still greater equivalent is re- 
ceived from the steaming ; forit must be remem- 
bered, I convert into food a mass of what could 
not otherwise be made so, 

My first essay was with the stalk alone, strip- 
ped of blades and shuck. The result was about 
the same as when the blades and shuck were per- 
mitted. to go to the trough, The effect produced 
by this preparation, on milch cows, ! have found 
all that could be desired—and in addition to the 
foregoing, with plenty of salt, it will be found 
to produce in the animals a high degree of health, 

Now, sir, in answer to some of your excellent 
correspondents, I will observe that I am compel- 
led to view my plan as the best to convert the 
corn stalk into manure: andI view my gain on 
this score, equally great. My cattle are well lit- 
tered with pine straw, or oak leaves, &c, The pro- 
duction of my corn-stalks passing through the sto- 
mach of animals, affords me the rich means of 
converting them into the best of manure, to a pro- 
digious amount. Here my gain over the plough- 


ing-in system is, I think, decided and self-evident. 
Plough in a ton of stalks, and let me carry out of 
my dungstead what another ton has enabled me 
to produce, and the result will readily be anticipa- 
ted. 

Alabama, March 30, 1835. 
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THE TURVIP FLY. 

Mr Toucxer—If you have room in the col- 
. amns of the next Genesee Farmer, I should feel 
extremely obliged by your informing me what is 
the surest method of destroying the Turnip Fly. 
The tin milkpan mentioned in your number of 
23d ult. was undoubtedly a certain mode of clear- 
ing an individual p!ant, but how, Mr Tucker, are 
we to extirpate the destructive little insect from a 
field of ten acres ? 

My Wall-flowers, (which I introduced about 
four years ago from Germany into Scotland, now 
known there by the name of Suterania, or Lilac 
Wall-flower,) I fear will be wholly eaten up. I 
have remarked that they have increased in num- 
bers after each of the heavy thunder showers we 
have lately experienced here, which I had vainly 
anticipated would have completely destroyed 
them. 

Had I thought you required a bribe for convey- 
ing instruction to the ignorant, I might perhaps 
have said that one or two dozen of my best plants 
should be selected for Mr Tucker, and his friends, 
but that I cannot do in justice, as they were his 
before the fly made its appearance, and shall be 
forwarded to him as soon as they are ready for 
transplanting. 

I remain, sir, truly yours, 

Gore, U. C. 1st June, 1835. 


REMARKS. 

The numerous prescriptions that have been re- 
commended for this evil, show the great difficulty 
of obtaining one which will prove always effect- 
ual, Among the most efficacious are the follow- 
ing, which although intended principally for tur- 
nips, may also be adapted in most cases to wall 
flowers, as well as to all other cruciferous 
plants which are attacked by the turnip fly or 
beetle. 

An infusion of soot, tobacco leaves, or of any 
other substance pernicious or pojsonous to insects, 
without injuring the plants, if used frequently and 
moderately in watering them in dry weather, will 
often prove effectual. As a liquid, however, can- 
not be used conveniently on a large piece of land, 
tobacco dust, mixed with’ lime, ashes, or soot, 
may be sown over the field atthe rate of a half 
- bushel to the acre, early every morning. Ellis an 


Retvs. 


old writer on husbandry says, “Turnips sooted’ 


about 24 hours after they are up, will be entirely 
secured from the fly.” Bridgeman says, “a peck 
of lime, soot, or tobacco dust, mixed with an 
equal quantity of ashes, or even dry road dust, 
sown every morning or evening for the first week 
after sowing the seed, would secure an acre of 
ground, provided it be so contrived that the wind 
carry it overthe whole piece of land, and as it 
often changes, this may be effected by crossing 
the land in a different direction every time, ac- 
cording as the wind may serve.” 

It is said that the eggs of the insect are attach- 
ed to the seed of the turnip, whence they proceed 
first in the grub, and afterwards in the perfect in- 
sect state, to attack the young plant. Hence ryb- 
bing, keeping and ‘sowing the seed in flour of sul- 
phur, has in some cases completely succeeded in 
destroying them. Steeping them in fish oil 12 or 
24 hours, then draining them off, and mixing them 
with plasfer, to separate them, has also been used 
for the same purpose. The attachment of the 


insect to the seed requires further investigation to 
establish it as a general fact; and farther experi- 


ments, are needed to prove the general efficacy of 
this remedy. 

Loudon says, “ Arch Garrie, a Scottish garden- 
er tried steeping the seed in sulphur, sowing soot, 
ashes, and sea sand, along the dri'ls, all without ef- 
fect. At last he tried dusting the rows when the 
plants were in the seed leaf, with quick lime, and 
found that effectual in preventing the depredations 
of the fly. “A bushel of quick lime,” he says, 
“ is sufficient to dust over an acre of drilled tur- 
nips, and a boy may soon be taught to lay it on 
almost as fast as he could walk along the drills. 
If the seminal leaves are powdered in the sjight- 
est degree, it is sufficient; but should the rain 
wash the lime off before the turnips are in the 
rough leaf, it may be necessary to repeat the 
operation if the fly begins to make its ‘appear- 
ance.” 

Making the ground so rich that the young plants 
will grow rapidly, and continue but a short time 
in the seed leaf, is of considerab!e importance ; 
for after the evolution of the rough leaves, they 
are nearly beyond danger from the insects. 
Another method, and perhaps the most uniformly 
effectual one where the soil will admit of it, is to 
use a heavy roller immediately after sowing the 
seed. This renders the surface smooth, and closes 
up the interstices in the soil which serve the in- 
sects as places of retreat from the weather, 
birds, &c. 

Perhaps neither of these methods alone may 
prove effectual; but the employment of several of 
them together, would doubtless greatly lessen the 
evil, if not entirely prevent it. 

The following plan is recommended in the Me- 
moirs of the Board of Agriculture, as one which 
has proved uniformly successful in avoiding the 
insects and is worthy of attention until an ap- 
proved specific is discovered. “ While the land 
is preparing for a full crop, begin to sow in your 
garden every second day, a small pinch of seed, 
and watch its progress ; so long as the insects de- 
vour the plants immediately on coming up, it is 
not safe to sow ; but the moment they begin to 
relax, which they will do, get the general crop 
in as soon as possible ; and if the best and fresh- 
est seed be sown on rich land and moderately 
thick, a sufficiency of plants will soon get into the 
rough ieaf out of the reach of the fiy, and make 
an abundant crop. 

Though we require no bribe to induce us to an- 
swer the inquiries of our friends, whenever it is 
in our power, still a douceur like the one promis- 
ed by Retus, will always be acceptable as an as- 
surance that our efforts are kindly remembered 
by those for whom we labor.— Genesee Farmer. 





BONE MANURE. 

Mr John R. Watson, of Perth Ambgy, New 
Jersey, has communicated to the N. Y. Farmer, a 
series of experiments which he has made with 
bone dust as a manure, and which gave the 
following results: 1st. That its good effects 
are equally perceptible on a light, and on a heavy 
loam: 2d. That two rows of corn, planted in 
drills manured with it, proved better than 2 other 
rows manured highly with hog-pen and yard ma- 
nure, and two others with fish: 3d. That an acre 
of grass with 25 bushels of it spread broad-cast, 
proved superior to any other manured with any 
other substance he had ever used, and was matur- 
ed three weeks earlier than any other around it: 





4th, 25 bushels of it sowed broad-cast on an acre 


of oats, proved greatly superior to farm yard ma- 
nure: and 5tbly, he has found it an excellent ma- 
nure for trees. 


In England, bone dust has beet? long and freely 
used among agriculturists, and is highly approved 
as a manure: but we doubt whether in this 
country, where land is so plenty and cheap, it can 
ever be found an object of general use. The dif- 
ficulty of procuring it here, in sufficient quanti- 
ties, except in the immediate neighborhood of 
large cities, must always operate to prevent its 
introduction into general use, to any considerable 
extent. Jn situations, however, favorable to full 
supplies, we apprehend, establishments for the col- 
lection of bones, reduction into, and sale of the 
dust, would prove highly beneficial and profitable. 
Of the eminently invigorating quality of the pow- 
der, there can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who are aware of the elements of which bones 
are composed.—Baltimore Farmer. 





Rost Lear Srice.—The following method of 
preserving rose leaves for use as a spice, was told 
us the other day by a friend who is a good house- 
wife, and withal a very intelligent and worthy 
woman. She gathers the leaves when they are 
fresh and in their prime, and presses them into a 
jar—first a layer of leaves and then a layer of 
sugar, thus alternating the leaves and sugar until 
the jar is full, when a leather is tied over it tightly. 
They will keep thus for a long time. But the 
cheapest and best way is the following—Press 
your leaves snugly in a decanter or bottle, and 
when very nearly full, pour in a little spirit, suf- 
ficient to use up and keep the air from the leaves; 
then stop the bottle tight. In this state, the leaves 
may be kept good for any length of time, and 
when wanted some of them may be taken out for 
giving a flavor and perfume to sauces, puddings, 
or anything else. Here now, good farmer’s wives, 
is an inducemept for you to cultivate the rose, 
even if you have no particular desire to cultivate 
flowers, for there is a simple and practical use to 
be made of them in a domestic line, Jt will ne 
doubt make yourself and family more indepen- 
dent, to raise your own spice on your own land 
aud at your own doors, than be trotting off every 
mouth or two to the merchant’s to swap away your 
butter and eggs, for alspice and nutmegs. And 
besides, the ornament of the bush, will raise the 
value of your premises some few per cent in the 
eyes of every person of taste.-—Me. Farmer. 


In addition to the above preparation as a spice, 
we have often found ita grateful preserve as a 
medicine in diseases of the lungs. We cheerful- 
ly join with our old friend of the Maine Farmer, 
in recommendation of the rose—economy and 
benevolence both demand it.—Ed. Mec. & Far. 





A company has been formed in this town for 
the purpose of manufacturing silk; a farm has 
been purchased, and a considerable number of 
mulberry trees have been already planted. It has 
been proved that the soil of this State is well 
adapted to the cultivation of the mulberry, and we 
have no doubt that our farmers would very much 
enhance the value of their farms by planting the 
trees. Silk may be manufactured from the 
trees when they are four years old, and there is 
scarcely any farm that would not admit of planting 
a great number of them without injury to other 





crops.—Concord, NV. H. Patriot. 
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CLOSE OF THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 
THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

The present number, terminating the thirteenth vol- 
ume of this journal, has brought us to another of those 
stages in the circuit of our labors, from which it has 
been our custom to address a few words to those who 
with head, heart, or Land are engaged in the pursuits of 
the Cultivator. We are highly gratified in perceiving 
that the interest which attaches to the primitive and 
most important of the arts is every year perceptibly in- 
creasing in zeal, knowledge and. perseverance. If we 
still continue thus to press forwards we cannot fail in 
the common course of events to become not only pros- 
perous as individuals, but powerful, respectable and re- 
spected as a nation. Improvements in Agriculture are 
pioneers, heralds and companions of all other improve- 
ments. The accurate science and correct practice of 
tillage alone can precede and introduce the charms, the 
decorum, the dignity as well as the substantial and in- 
dispensable requisites of civilization. If Ceres did not 
sustain the Graces as well as support Minerva and her 
retinue they would disappear as the tints of the setting 
sun fade in the sky when evening advances. 

Although publications devoted to Agriculture and 
Horticulture, and some of them ably conducted, are 
springing up in various parts of the United States, 
such is the increased demand for the kind of inform- 
ation of which they are vehicles that these journals ap- 
parently interfere but very little with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, and do not perceptibly, lessen the num- 
ber of our subscribers. We shall, therefore, continue 
our course with cheerful diligence; and consider the 
proprietors and conductors -of all journals, devoted 
wholly or in part to rural economy, not as rivals, but as 
fellow laborers. In fact, we are all working men, em- 
ployed by the people, to give our advice and assistance 
in cultivating their great home-stead-farm, called the 
States and Territories, of United America. We doubt 
not but our employers by generous pecuniary and intel- 
lectual contributions will so strengthen our hands, en- 
courage our hearts and enlighten our understanding, 
that we shall be induced cheerfully and efficiently to 
dedica‘e ourselves to the important duties devolving on 
the conductors of journals devoted to that art which 
alone can place the foundations, and ‘rear, and 
sustain the superstructure of civilized society. 

> The Index to the present volume of the New 
Enyland Farmer will be printed and forwarded to sub- 
scribers as soon as possible. 











Framincuam, June 24, 1835. 
To the Editor of the New England Farmer. 

Dear Sin—If you think the following hints season- 

able you are at liberty to publish them. 
TO YOUNG FARMERS. 

How to kill bushes and briers by the roadside.— After 
weeding your corn you will often find a good supply of 
grass, bushes and briers full of sap growing beside your 
fences. To kill these let three or four furrows be 
ploughed near the fence—let. your boy with a shovel 
bend down flat to the ground the bushes and the briers, 


_ while you, with one of Partridge’s four-tined forks, 


throw on sods enough to bury them completely. This 
is as easy asto cut them, andis a much surer mode of 
curing the evil. 

How to make manure.—Harrow this ridge of dirt 
once or twice during summer, keeping the sods and 


buslies down close, and in November cart and spread it 
on your mowing grounds, taking care to put light soil 
on to heavy, and heavy soil on tolight lands. You may 
make good manure in this way for less than a shilling a 
load. ' 

How to keep cattle out of the Highway.—Cattle are 
much inclined to run in the highway either when that 
affords the best feed, or when they have no other pasture. 
By the process above recommended you will compel 
these vagrants to walk in different‘ paths, and if your 
fences be good the inclosures of their owners will be 
the more likely to afford them an asylum. 

This simple process then accomplishes three objects. 
It kills your bushes and briers, makes you a good ma- 
nure, and drives stray beasts from the road. One more 
advantage shall be named, besides what you gain in the 
addition of beauty to your highways and fields, Your 
rows:of winter apple trees will grow and bear better by 
the roadside by ploughing in this manner than they 
will when you leave the soil. and bushes undisturbed. 

Young trees, particularly, cannot contend with suc- 
cess, against the roots of grass and bunches. Breaking 
up the soil, even if a part of it be carried away, is bene- 
ficial to them. 

None but winter fruit should grow by the road side, 
and the Baldwin is here to be preterred to the Greening, 
as it grows more erect and will not rudely salute the 
civil traveller. 

By picking these winter apples in season you will 
saye nearly the whole fruit to yourself, but suppose you 
lose one half, and it gets into the pocket of the traveller, 
you can well afford it; for only half the shade of the 
tree falls on your land. And teees growing by a wall 
are usually much more productive than those standing 
in midfield. 

Apple trees are not so ornamental by the roadside as 
some other trees, but they are more useful, and they do 
less injury to the grass beneath and anetend them than 
any trees excepting the locust. 

Few people are willing to‘devote time or land for mere- 
ly ornamental trees, and we cannot expect: that our 
roads will ever be shaded by them, I ask you therefore 
to consult your own interest,—set out winter fruit trees 
that will grow erect, on the south side of the road in 
your field, near the wall, and I promise you as much 
profit from these as from any of your fruit trees. 

Yours, W. B. 





PASSACBUSHTTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


F LOWERS EXHIBITED. 
: Saturday, July 8, 1835. 


This day afforded the Amateur an opportunity of in- 
specting an elegantdisplay of Roses from Col. M. P. 
Wilder’s place in Dorchester. 

The collection was beautiful, tho specimens fine, and 
evidently taken from: plants under the most successful, 
and judicious cultivation. Col. Wilder has evinced his 
good taste and judgment by his {iberality in importing 
from foreign countries, whatever might be useful to the 
‘Horticultural or Floricultural admirers. 

Grande Monarche, General Bertrand, La Importante, 
Provins eclatante, Waratah, Royal Blanc, Grand 
Papa, Prince de Salm, Roi de France, Rose Courtin 
Baumann, Grand Renoncule, Triomph de Breslau, Gen 
Druot, Bobelina, Calypso, Emma, Caulincourt, Ma- 
blay, Capo de Istria, Mddle. de Tressan, Enfant, La juine 
Henry ,Rose de Brown, Noisette Camellia, Celestin2, Roi 
de Roses, Noisette Dufrenoy, Mordant, Princess Amelia, 
York and Lancaster, Double Provence, Missouri, Lu_ 
cida plena, Flavia double, Hortulanus, Agathe Buert, 





Cramoisi feu de grand, Aimable Violet, Royal Virgin, 








Nouvelle Provence, Cramoisi Royal, Centifolia auc, 

ta, Brilliant Canego, Swiss, La Dominante, Casin 

Perier, Ranunculus, Cartier, Noisette Lee, Penc. 
Mignonne, Grand Mogul, Gen. Kutusoff, [lustre 
beaute, Grand Triumphant, Reine des pimpernelle, 
Blandford’s Provence,Blanda plena, Pimpernelle Estelle, 
Welsh Provence, Nonpareil Agate, Kingston Portugil ; 
Henry 4th, Aimable Beaute, Boquet ‘parfait, Alba 
Elisa, Beaute Supremante, Duchess de Dino, Joyeuse, 
Noisette Parmi, Horace, Grand cels, Duroc, Ombre 
agreeable, Piincede Galle, Carmine, Grande Pompa~ 
dour, Grand Mervielleuse, Boquet Otto, Leopold de 
Saxe, Comte Camaldoli; Boule de Niege, Ninon de 
lenclos, Miaulis, Negroland, Temple de Appolon, 
Poniatowsky, Carmine Brilliant, Countess de Genlis, 


Josephine, Unique Panache, Diadem des Flores, Celes- 


tial, Imperial, Barbanegre, Grand Duke Tuscany, Pa- 
risienne, Rose Catet, Hybrid de Luxemberg, Infernal, 
Bizar Triumphant, Noisette Puteaux, Virginie, Burn- 
ing Coal, Roxelane, Hybride de Bengal, Clemence 
Isaure, General Thiars, Grand Duchess Stephania, 
Garnet Stripe, Centifolia minor, Anthiopie, Belle Ro- 
sine, Belle Mignonne, Grandesse Royal, Admirable 
borde rouge double, Adimirable borde rouge single, 
Royal purple, Zerbine, White Monthly. 


Moss Roses—Muscosa flore albo pleno, do. blanche 
nouvelle, do. flore roseo pleno, do. flore roseo sim- 
plici, do. prolifere, do. variegata pleno panache, do. 
dela Fleche, do. coccinea, do.’ feuilles de sage. 

3 fine and perfect specimens of Dahlias — Dennisi 
Minor, Fielder’s mutabilis, Roke’s drop scarlet. 

For the Committee, Jona. WinsuIP. 





Grass —Farmers have feared that, in consequence 
of the small quantity of rain which has fallen in the 
month of June, grass would be very light indeed. We 
learn thatin the upper part of the county, rain has 
fallen plentifully for the last two days, and grass has 
wonderfully thickened up at the bottom. There will 
be nearly an average crop of English hay, and as for 
meadows they never looked better. The brown worm 
that cuts off plants just below the surface of the ground 
has made sad havoc in the gardens this season ; in many 
instances lopping whole beds of onions, beets, &c. cu- 
cumbers, squashes, and cabbages, in a single day. Who 
can tell of anyt!.ing that will prevent the ravages of this 
worm? Corn looks finely.—Yeoman's (Concord) Gaz. 





Tae Weatuer.—What aclimate we live in! Snow 
the first day of July !! and this third day, hot enough 
to roa:teggs by sun. We are assured, though we did 
not ourselves notice it, that snow was observed to fall 
by several persons in this town on the Ist inst. We can 
attest that it was cold enough during the whole day, and 
a fire that would do credit to a day in January was 
quite comfortable. The mercury stood at 50 at noon. 
Thanks to the clouds and winds we have escaped frosts 
and to-day summer seems to be upon us ; perhaps win- 
ter will come again to-morrow, but as it will be the 
glorious fourth, we hope, not only the weather but the 
people also, will be temperate. —ewport (N. H.) Spec. 





New Jersey has been peculiarly unfortunat2 in her 
agricultural prospects. Besides losing, by the severe 
winter, her celebrated orchards of the most delicious 
varieties of peach and cling, her corn and potato fields 
in several parts of the 'state, are now attacked with 
the grub worm in a countless number, proving extreme- 
ly destructive. 
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FANEUIL HALL VEGETABLE MARKET, 
WEDNESDAY, JuLy 8, 1835. 


Early Peas $1,25 per bu., Marrowfats or Sugar Peas 
1,50 a bu., Early Potatoes 50 cts. a peck, Carrots 6 cts. 
a bunch, Beets 12} cts a bunch, Early string Beans 75 
cts. a peck, Early Scollop Squashes, the first in the Mar- 
ket and are forsale at S. Rand’s, Stall, No. 84, 75 
cts. a dozen, Cucumbers 6 to 8 cts. apiece, Cabbages 
50 to 75 cts. a dozen, Turnips 8 cts a bunch, Onions 6 
ets. abunch, Lettuce 3 cts.a bunch, Radishes 3 cts. a 
bunch, Rhubarb 6 cts. a pound. 

Fruit.—Strawberries 25 cts. a box, Currants 8 cts. a 
quart, Cherries 10 to 124 cts. a quart, Blueberries 25 
cts, a quart, Gooseberries 12} cts. a quart. 








er a 


HORSE RAKE. 


Just receiyed at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few first 
rate Revolving Hurse Rakes. 
July 8. 











FARMER WANTED. 


A smart, capable man to take charge of a small farm in the 
vicinity of Boston, is wauted immediately. Apply to 
July 8. 2t GEO. C. BARRETT. 





WANTED 


A man and wife (Americans) to take the charge of a Farm 
of about 500 acres in the State of New York, Near Green 
Bush. ‘The man must be thoroughly acquainted with the va- 
rious branches of business incident to such an establishment, 
and among other qualifications, that of the rearing and man- 
agement of Stock is requisite. The wife will be required to 
manage an extensive dairy. ‘To ‘such a family, that ean pro- 
duce the needful recommendations for capacity, industry, 
neatnéss and sobriety, liberal encourag ment will be given. 
None others need apply. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

June 25, 1835. Gt 4 Court Street. 





GARDENER WANTED. 


Wanted an experienced capable Gardener. He must pro- 
duce writteti testimonials from former employers of his capac- 
ity tomanage a Hot and Green House establishment, and every 
other branch of Gardening, and also of his sobriety and indus- 
try. Liberal ‘wages will be paid. Horticulturists in N. York 
and Philadelphia, are respectfully requested to recommend 
any such Gardener, who may be seeking employment, to the 
subscriber. * JOHN LOWELL. 

Broomley Vale, Roxbury, near Boston, June 23, 1835. 





HEIFERS FOR SALE. 


For sale in Roxbury, a pair of Twin Heifers, 3 years old 
next August. They look precisely alike, and are of a fine size. 
Inquire of Col. Wyman, or Mr Fisher, at his Hotel in Roxbury. 

he mother of the above meutioned Heifers was a twin, and 
during twelve years from May 15, 1822, to May, 1833, had 
and raised seventeen calves. 

june 10. CATHARINE BLANEY, Roxbury. 





THRESHING MACHINE. 


Tue subscriber respectfully offers to the public a new 
THRESHING MACHINE which he has recently mvented, and 
which for utility, cheapness and simplicity he can recommend 
to their use. 

The machine, put in operation by a horse and tended by two 
men, is capable of threshing grain of all kinds, whether reaped 
or mowed, and at the same time separates it from the straw, 
doing the work of twelve men by the ordinary process per 
day, without any waste of the grain. 

The apparatus by which the machine is put in motion is con- 
nected with it, and itis altogether as portable as a horse 
wagon. 

ts simplicity is such that it can be built or repaired by most 
farmers at a small expense. 

The superiority of the machine over any other of the kind 
now in use, consists mainly in the perfect manner in which it 
separates the grain froin the head of the sheaf—every grain 
being effectually separated—which in itself is equal to 5 per 
cent of the whole quantity threshed. The head passes 
through unbroken, but the grain is effectually cleared. As to 
its capability of execution, it will thresh out as much grain as 
the most active man can handle, and then the cradle into which 
it passes is frequently not more than half filled. 

he subscriber has secured Letters Patent for the above in- 
vention. The machine will soon be ready for exhibition in 
this city, due notice of which will be given, aud rights for 
States, counties and towns then be disposed of. 
June 24, WILLIAM LAIGHTON. 





BRIGHTON MARKET ,—Monpay, Jury 6, 1835. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market, 660 Beef Cattle, 14 pairs Working Oxen, 
74 Cows and Calves, 2760 Sheep and Lambs, and 450 
Swine. About 40 Beef Cattle and 200 Sheep have been 
before reported. 225 Beef Cattle, several hundred Sheep 
and about 30 Cows and Calves remain unsold. 

Prices.—Beef Cattle—The quality of the Cattle at 
market generally, was quite inferior ; we scarce ever 
observed them more so. Sales were very unequal for a 


‘like quality. We noticed a few taken at about 39s. 


We quote prime at 346 a 376; good at 30a 33; thin 
and ordinary at 24s a 28s 6d 
Working Oxen—A few buyers only. Sales dull. 

Cows and Calves—dull, and prices considerably re- 
duced. We noticed a large number of sales at from 16 
to $22, and none higher than $33. 

Sheep and Lambs—Former prices were not supported. 
Lots incliding 1-5th old, some of which were very 
small and ordinary, were taken at 8s, 9s, and 9s 9d; 
middling quality 10s, 11s, 12s 6d, and 13s 6d; better 
qualities, some of which were 1-3d Wethers, 14s, 15s, 
and 16s 6d. 

Swine—One lot of about 100, nearly all pigs, were 
taken at about 64c; one lot old barrows at 64 at retail. 
Small pigs are not weighed. Old pigs, 6 for sows and 
7 for barrows. 

We have been requested to state that there will be at 
the Brighton Market, from New York, 100 first rate 
Beef Cattle, on each of the two succegsive weeks. 








COWS: COWS: COWS! 
At Shurtleff’'s Farm in Chelsea, a little East of the Ferry. 


For sale, 20 Cows, 4 Calves, and a few Heifers. The cows 
are first rate milkers, Short-Horns, Fill-Pails and Galloways, 
and many of them sired by the imported Bulls, Coelebs, Boli- 
var and Fill-Pail. 

About one hundred Ewes and Lambs of Saxony, Merino 
and Dishley blood. Grass standing on fifty acres of salt 
marsh, equal to any in the Commonwealth. Also 18 acres of 
first ra‘e winter Rye and 9 acres of Barley, all in lots to suit 
purchasers, — 

Sale of the giass and grain at 1 o’clock, and of the cattie 
and sheep at 4 0’clock, Pp. Mm. July 2. 


Pedigrees and age at the time of sale. june 25. 





FLOWER POTS. 


The subscriber has for sale at his pottery in Danvers, a new 
style of Flower Pots. Samples of the Pots may be seen at 
the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51, North Market street. 

june 10. 3t. MILES OSBORN. 





VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 


This Day published by Gro. C. Barrett, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 
G. FesseNDEN. Second edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, with considerab/ ¢ additions. 

The first ed‘tion was published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. ‘The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to ptove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 


' This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 
rinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 
OWELL and Rev. Henry Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, &c. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell’s notice, and propose in some future number to pupjish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 


their approbation. 
“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 

“‘ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, I am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. Those who know that the sci- 
euce of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in English works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgemént full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But I know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 
a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden. 

m6. Joun LowEtt.” 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

Trees of the above new variety of the Mulberry for sale hy 
the subscriber at $40 per hundred, $5 per dozen, and 50 cts 
each, being about six feet high. Orders solicited. 

Feb. 18. GEO. C. BARRETT. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 




















ROM TO 
APPLES, ° “!'‘@ barrel | 350} 500 
Beans, white,. . ; bushel| 162] 200 
BEEF, iness, (new) : : ° barrel | 13 00} 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1. me 11 50} 12 00 
prime, . . . . “ 900; 950 
BrEswakx, (Americ::n) ‘ pound 20 24 
ButTTeR inspected, No.1, . . ~ 16 20 
CHEESE, new milk, . ; . , sal 8 9 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . id 40 45 
southern, geese, ; a 35 39 
Fax, American, 2 9% “9 9 10 
FLAXSEED, ee bushel | 133] 137 
Four, Genesee, cash . | barrel |«700) 712 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 700) 712 
Baltimore, wharf, ~'.°. “ 6 87| 700 
Alexandria, . . "a: ” 675| 6&7 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow . bushel | 104] 106 
southetn yellow ff 1 00 
white, “var ° . 98) 100 
Rye, northern, none. x8 
Barley, . ot Ss - 
Oats, nor kern,. (prime) “ 68 70 
Hay, best English, ‘ . % ton | 19 50} 21 00 
eastern screwed,.  . ” 15 00 | 16 00 
betG'poomed,..° « 96 “« | 16 00 | 18 00 
Honey, ae gallon 37 42 
Hops, Ist quality pound 13 14 
2d quality... ; . ? 
LakD, Boston, Ist sort, .  . . “ 11 12 
southern, Ist sort, . ° ed 9 10 
LEATHER, slaughter,sole, . . a 19 20 
do, _— upper, ° ¥ 12 14 
dry hide, sole, ° : e 19 21 
do.  upper,. . = 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, - P ” 27 
Baltimore, sole, . « “ 25 2 
Lime, best sort, ‘ ‘ x " cask 95} 100 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 20 50 | 21 00 
Navy, mess,. ~ . ‘ . “ 16 00 | 16 50 
hone, middlings, . ° ” 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, _. ° bushel | 225] 237 
Red Top, ‘van “ 75 87 
Red Clover, northern, pound 8 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . 6 25 03 
Sitk Cocoons,(American) . . | bushel} 200} 300 
TALLOow, tried, ‘ ° . cwt 750) 800 
WooL, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 65 715 
American, full bluod, washed, i 55.) 65 
do. 3-4ths do. vg 50 55 
deo, 1-2 do. “ 37 42 
do. 1-4. and common we 40 45 
Native washed, ° , “ 38 60 
« (Pulled superfine, . “ 60; 65 
so |IstLambs, .. we 45 50 
=i42d do. eh «@ 33 38 
Skicga @. . -« “ 25 30 
z IstSpinning, . “ 35 40 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per Ib. 
ee —_—E=IE 
PROVISION MARKET. 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, : ° pound| 12] 13 
southern, none, . 4 
PorK, whole hogs, °  . . 4 6 7 
PouLTrRY, . ° ° “ 10; 14 
Butrer,({tub) . . . a 14} 16 
lump ° ° sed 16; 18 
Eaes, ‘ i . dozen| 15} 16 
PoTATOES, ° ; bushel| 50; 55 
CipEr, ° ; barrel | 3 50} 400 

















PEAR STOCKS, &c. 
A quantity of good sized Pear Stocks; ms Stocks ; 
White and Pink Flowering Horse Chesnuts, and Honey Lo- 


custs, for sale on very reasonable terms. Apply to 
April 29. GEO. C. BARRETT. 





PLEASANT AND VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 


StrvaTeEp in Dorchester on the Brusbhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, haying a garden of one acre contaming valuable fruits 
&c. The situation is unrivalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospeet of the harbor and of the country back. 

The houses are in complete repair and the whole farm under 


a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 


WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central’ Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 
premises. ‘ 
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LALSCHLLAN YT. 


THE LAND OF REST. 


Where is the land of rest? the blest abode 

Of spirits rescued from the heavy load 

Of mortal life? where every form of gin, 

The ills that rage without and lurk within, 

Are known no more? a land of joy and peace, 
Where every sound but that of praise doth cease? 
The fainting spirit feels its strength renew’d 
When with the eye of faith that land is view’d. 
Let but one ray of uncreated light, 

From that celestial world which knows no night, 
Fall on the soul,—doubts vanish, darkness flies, 
We all but breathe the air of Paradise ! 

The dove that fluttering o’er the watery waste 
Could find no place on which its foot might rest, 
When ’midst the liquid desolation round 
Not one green spot the little wanderer found,—- 
Even in that watery desert drear and dark, 

Had still a refuge left her in the ark 

And there’s an Ark that rides the sea of life, 
Safe ’mid the raging billow’s angry strife— 
Safe, though the wreck of nany a gallant ship 
Floats on the bosom of the treacherous deep 
Curist 1s THE Ark! in Him by faith is given 
True rest on earth, and perfect rest in heaven. 








THE HORRORS OF WAR. 

Soldiers plundering, 

Cannon thundering, 

Dying groaning, 

Wounded moaning, 

Buildings crashing, 

Armor clashing, 

Wagons rattling, 

Horsemen battling ; 
Helmets ringing the blows 
Which the ponderous sword bestows ; 
Prisoners, on their knees, entreating ; 
Trumpets sounding, drums loud beating ; 
Victors shouting, slaying, swearing, 
Eagles wrestling, standards tearing ; 
Showers of shot, granadoes, shells ; 
Dismal shrieks, terrific yells , 

Falling roofs, 

Noise of hoofs— 

Combat, din, 

Without, within. 
All was mingled horror, fear, 
Madness, suffering, rage, despair. 


TOBACCO. 


Professor Mussey of Dartmouth College, lately 
delivered a lecture on Temperance, in Salem, 
of which the Landmark furnishes a copious 
sketch. His remarks on Tobacco are thus re- 
ported — ; 

Tobacco is a violent poison. Three large drops 
of the distilled oil upon the tongue of a full 
grown cat, have frequently been found sufficient 
to occasion the most frightful convulsions, and 
death in from three to ten minutes. Twenty to 
thirty grains imbibed into the human stomach, 
will produce dreadful vomitings, indistinct pulse, 
loss of voice, and death. The external apptica- 
tion of the tea of tobacco will produce the same 
effects. A medical gentleman in New Hampshire, 
# few years ago, was consulted by the mother of 
a girl about four years of age, who was afflicted 
with a severe erruption, or humor, upon the face. 








The mother was anxious, from having heard its 
efficacy in other cases, to make an application of 
tobacco; the physician, however, advised to, the 
contrary, and left her to visit a sick neighbor ; 
while prescribing in the latter case, he was called 
back in haste to the child, which he found sense- 
less and motionless upon the floor, The mother 
informed him that, still persuaded that tobacco 
would be beneficial, she had, after he had retired, 
taken some from the bowl of a pipe and rubbed 
it upon the child’s face —that the child set out to 
walk across the room immediately after the appli- 
cation, but had not proceeded half way before it 
fell in the cundition in which he found it. The 
physicians remained an hour and a half, resorting 
to various means to resuscitate the child — the 
pulse occasionally came and died away again, and 
finally animation was restored; but for years 
afterwards the child was subject to alarming nerv- 
ous symptoms, and is now puny and feeble. 
The constitution of the child previous to this ex- 
periment was good, but the shock upon the nervy- 
ous system was so severe that it never has recov- 
ered, and in all probability never will. 





SELF CONTROL, 

Wasuineron seidom showed that he was much 
elated or excited. Hehad very strong feelings 
but generally suppressed them, When on his 
way to take command of the American army at 
Cambridge, the last of June, 1775, he met the 
news of Bunker Hi!! battle; and he was so re- 
joiced to learn, that the Militia’ would fight brave- 
ly for the country, he took off his hat and gave 
three cheers; and said, “there is hope,—my 
countrymen are brave.” . 

In 1777, the third year of the war, he was very 
anxious to have the States raise troops for during 
the war, or at least for three years, rather than for 
one. A Committee of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts waited on him to inform him, that they 
had voted to raise the men he wanted, but only 
for one year. He jumped from his chair, and said 
« good God, gentlemen, the country willbe ruined 
by such measures!” He then took his seat, and 
was perfectly calm, But the men were raised for 
during the war, or for three years. 





Procress or Knowteper.—Polydore Virgil, 
who wrote in time of Henry VIII. of England, 
1530, was so a'armed at the growing propensity to 
encourage navigation, from the dangers which he 
thought must attend it, and the fo!ly of attempts 
torender it very useful, that he compared the 
rashness of men in exposing themselves to the 
ocean, to the attempt of Dedalus, who undertook 
to fly ; and he said, men now inhabit the sea, 
and build shi; s as large as houses, and fight bat- 
tleson the ocean as on dry land.” He was a 
learned scholar: but for useful improvements, the 
world must look to more enterprising and resolute 
men.—Mechanic’s Mag. 





Dry Rotr.—An effectual preventitive is said to 
have been lately discovered in England, of the 
dry rot. Exjeriments have been made, and in 


the opinion of both scientific and practical men of 
those concerned in ship-building and navigation, 
ihe proposed preventive is effectual and com- 
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DRY GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES, 


The subscriber intending leaving this part of the country for 
the South about the Ist of August next, offers for sale the 
whole of his extensive stock of Foreign and Domestic Goods, 
and lease of the store No. 414 Washington st —and the stock 
will be sold at very reduced prices at retail until closed, among 
which are the following varieties, viz — 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Athenian Cassimere, Rouen Cas- 
simere, Athenian Camlets, &c. ‘ 

4 bales of superior Welch, English and American Flannels. 
Some of them are very superior, and are warranted not to 
shrink in wash ng. 

.2 bales of Angola Flannel, an excellent article for summer 
wear. 
1 bale Domet Flannel, 4 do col’d American do. 
4 do col’d Domets, 
3 cases of superior English Cambric Dimoties, 
1 do. o Furniture Dimoty, 
1 do col’d Poult de Soie Silk, at3s per yd, of an excellent 
quality, 

Cases Irish Linens of superior quality, 

do English and American Prints, 

do and bales of brown and bleached Shirtings, 

do of white Cambric and Cambric Muslins, 

do of Bishop Lawns, from 20 cents to 5s 3d per yard, 

1600 ps Nar kin and Canton Straw Carpeting, 

Cases of Taylor’s Persian Spool Cotton, at 3s per dozen, or 
5 cents per spool, warranted of very superior quality, 

Cases of Spool Cotton at 6d per dozen, 

I case of open work cotton Hose at Is per pair, 

Cases of 4-4 and 6-4 Bobbinet Laces, fm 9d to 5s 3d per yd. 

case Grecian do. superio: quality, at 2s per yard, 
1 bale Kussia Da mask, 6-4 and 8-4—a very durable article 
for Table Cloths, 

2 cases India and English Silk Hdkfs. 

2 do cold Table Cloths, assorted sizes, 

A do col'd borderec: cotton hdkfs.; imitation L. C. at 9d 
each. 

I case Linen hdkfs. | 4do American Sewing Cotton, 

5 bales Russia Crash, 

3 cases Linen and Cotton Tapes, _1 do. English Pins, 

7 bales of Tickings, assorted qualities—and a great variety 
of other goods, which will be sold in proportion. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, 

June 3. 414 Washington street. 


HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 


For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old Strains, Stuff 
Joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 
strained in the buck sinews, wrung in the withers, &c. ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this prepar:tion have heen 
carefully selected after many years’ experience, and are soma 
of the most successful remedies anited, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No. 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

: Aaa Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed, 

Price for large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 


WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 

A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in al! 
its branches. and who can procure good recommendations from 
his lastemployers. Enquire at G. C. Barrett’s Agricultural 
Warehouse, Boston. m6. 
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Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
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